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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE ART EXHIBIT AT THE FAIR.— IV 
BOOKS ABOUT THE PICTURES THERE — NOTES ON THE 
ENGLISH AND OTHER SECTIONS 

) ©^o?s0«qs59ss>o x is not too late to talk 

,, I about the Fair. To most 
of us it will remain food 
\<o for thought for many days 
to come. For that reason, 
and because the memo- 
ries of it are fast slipping 
away from us, it is to 
be greatly regretted that 
there is yet no thoroughly 
satisfactory publication on 
the art gallery. Barrie and 
Appleton have given us 
part publications gotten 
up in the regulation form, respectable, perfectly printed— that is, 
from a mechanical standpoint — but hardly artistic. Was it un- 
reasonable to ask this time for something different? Why not 
new ideas in part publications as well as everything else? With 
such an opportunity as the Fair afforded, and with the prestige 
and capital of such well known publishing houses back of them, 
it seems as though the editors of these neat books might have 
done better by us, especially since the official illustrated catalogue 
was so uninteresting. But, no, here they are, just like the 
"Masterpieces of French Art" and the "Gems of German Art" 
and all the rest; the same style, almost the same covers and 
exactly the same polite, perfunctory text, without a particle of 
feeling for the art or artists described. I object, in art criticism, to 
this silly sort of talk addressed, in one of them, to the sensible 
old fisherman in Winslow Homer's "Fog Warning." "Pull hard, 
mariner, or soon your schooner will be hidden from your sight 
by an impenetrable mist, and you, mayhap — should no worse fate 



overtake you— will be compelled to spend a dreary night in your IMPRESSIONS 
dory upon the open sea." Instead of this, why not a few words ^1 HE 
on the salient points of Mr, Homer's art, either for or against, it 
does; not much matter which, if the criticism is intelligent and 
sincere. The biographical dictionary is more interesting than this. 
It is only fair to say that this machine-made literature is most in 
evidence in Appleton's "Art: of the World," and that the text ia 
Barrie's "Art and Architecture" is better and more to the, point.v 
But, alas, if the text is better the illustrations are woi;Se, : being, 
marred by crude color prints with unnecessary mats and /a fas!}-/ 
ion of cutting away corners,. and. other parts of the, reproductions . . 

of paintings set in the text, in order that the,, type may be set 
picturesquely— am unwarranted^ 

of composition, : Then the Appletons seem>«^.; L f^''-tp^^-"'^-.- ... 
choice of the best pictures, though ;. both p^lieatipn^Uk^ all- 
part books which do not supplyx* table of contents ; bef^ehand,^ 
contain a mass of unimpprtanti^pictures, mere fillings Wten.thej 
thirty parts of m art publication: ; pf this .grade have finaUyyarriyed,^ 
after dragging their weary length oyer a, twelvem 
you not always find that you have a, few things you reaHyjwant * 
and a -great; many things that ; you;^eyer want to- see, agam^ It 
is a universal experience, and partly .through; no fault nor ;lack of 
ambition on the part of the compiler, but because the best men 
sell the rights of reproduction of their best ; pictures not .to book 
publishers but to picture publishers and dealers, and these they 
stop.- ;. -. • . . ":■■'-.- : - : :■'•'. 

. After his visit to London Fortuny wrote,; "My head is so 
full of impressions that it will take me months to think it all 
out." That is the way one felt after a first visit to the art 
building. One picture followed so close upon another's heels 
that you ended the first few days by remembering nothing. Eyes 
gave out and the brain refused to work, and it was only the 



IMPRESSIONS subsequent visits that were of permanent value. And yet first 
0F J^IL impressions have a certain value of their own. Mine of the En- 

FAIR . • " ' " 

glish section was an effect of the pride of industry and scholarly 
accomplishment rather than of the joy of art. But subsequent visits 
awoke a feeling of great interest and respect* if not of admiration. 
If the extreme "art for art's sake" advocates insist upon the divis- 
ion of all works of brush and chisel into two classes, pictures 
and illustrations, there can be no doubt as to which class the 
phase of British art represented at the Fair belonged. On every 
side was expressed the love of English poetry and song and the 
deep study of mythological and legendary lore. The walls were 
well filled with canvases by painting poets, artistic archaeologists 
and story tellers of history and human incident, ranging all the 
way from the magnificent Sir Frederick Leighton's "Garden of 
the Hesperides" to the miserably drawn and worse colored 
"moral lessons in five parts" by W. P. Frith, called "The Race 
for Wealth;" an unrivaled combination of cheap thought and 
worse painting. The standard, called by Whistler and his fol- 
lowers the "literary" one, is so steadfastly maintained and de- 
fended by the National Academy, under the direction of whose 
president the English art exhibit was gotten together, that it was 
idle to look at it from any other point of view. Still this did 
not prevent regrets that we could not have had the other 
phases of their art, especially the school of decorative artists led 
by Burne- Jones, Walter Crane and William Morris ; also that now 
large group of younger men who are not impervious to the in- ^ 
fluence of France. Mr. Crane was represented by one oil, it is 
true, but was that dull and dingy canvas by the man whose 
decorations for walls and books are so perfect in effect, pure in' 
. color and free in fancy? The same disappointment, to record 
another purely personal opinion, came over me when I saw the 
canvases of the noble poet and thinker, George F. Watts. I 
would rather have one of Mr. Hollyer's beautiful photographs of 
the "Love and Death" than the original painting, and since see- 
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ing his color I can comprehend some basis for George Moore's I{MP%ESSI0NS 

impertinence when he exclaims that Mr. Watts expresses himself 

in " treacle and gingerbread." But mention of individual names 

is out of the question, as is also any review of the number of 

strong portraits, and that love of home and domestic subjects, 

in the feeling for which they fairly rival the Dutch. 

To compare again, I did not find the pleasure in pure ex-^ 
pression that was seen in the French, American and Swedish 
departments, nor the subtle sense of color harmony found ift the 
Holland section; also the most harmonious on account of the re- 
markable singleness of purpose shown by her artists. On the 
other hand, I find an art more thoughtful and advanced than 
that of Germany, as shown in the art building (surely that 
not all of German art) and I do not find a, dead art; like that in 
the rooms marked Italy, nor an art tolerant of theatrical drop 
curtains like the huge canvases of the Russian section. 

J. M. BOWLES 

-./ ■-.■"■. *& ; .;'•, ■'. j.;:\. ;•;::. 



From 

" Modern 

Painting " 



Mr. Whistler is only serious in his art— a grave fault accord- Mr. Mom's 



ing to the academicians, who are serious in everything except 
their "art." * * He is the one solitary example of cosmo- 
politanism in art, for there is nothing in his pictures to show 
that they come from the north, the south, the east, or the west 
They are compounds of all that is great in Eastern and Western 
.culture. * * In the "Nocturnes" Mr. Whistler stands alone, 
without a rival. In portraits he is at his best when the theme 
lends itself to an imaginative and decorative treatment. ^ * 
He is at his worst when he is frankly realistic. * •*"■ Exquisite 
and happy combination of the art of an entire nation and the 
genius of one man— the soul of Japan incarnate in the body of 

the immortal Spaniard. 

GEORGE MOORE 
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